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ting before his pupils high ideas of character by point- 
ing them ever upward, by making them to feel the 
dignity and grandeur of dife, whose largest achieve- 
ment is not in accumulation but in service, he does 
his truest work as an instructor. The reward of such 
teachers is not to be measured by the size of their 
salaries, nor by their popularity in the community.- It 
comes only in the successful issue in the lives of those 
thus influenced, and (best of all), in the sweet con- 
sciousness of a well-filled life. — American Journal of 
Education. 



BOOK NOTES AND REVIEWS 

New Schools for Old. By Evelyn Dewey. E. P. Dutton 
Company, N. Y. 1919. Pages XI + 337. Price, $2.00. 

This is an account, by the daughter of Professor 
John Dewey of Columbia, of the regeneration of a 
small isolated rural school which, through the devo- 
tion, energy, and resourcefulness of the teacher, Mrs. 
Harvey, of Porter School, Kirksville, Missouri, be- 
came the center of community life and endeavor. 
It is an inspiring revelation of what real teaching can 
do in any community, and of the possibilities inherent 
in the American school today. Every teacher and ad- 
ministrator of the rural school will find this book both 
an inspiration and practical service. — E. W. K. 



Rural Problems in the United States. By James E. Boyle. 
A. C. McClurg & Co., Chicago, 1921. Pp. 142. $1.00. 

This is an interesting and suggestive little book, 
written by a man of wide and rich experience in deal- 
ing with a great variety of rural problems and interests. 
The point of view is that the rural problem is the 
foremost of all American problems today and calls for 
wide and deep study if it is to be solved safely and 
promptly. It is vastly important for America to have 
an efficient, happy, and contented rural population. 
The book holds also to the view that a community can 
know itself, through leadership of the right kind. 
There are chapters on rural conditions and rural needs, 
on each of the six principal rural institutions, the home, 
the school, the church, the store, the bank, the news- 
paper, and farm and home bureaus, and also on the 
Soul of the Rural Community. The book should be 
read by all who work in rural communities. — E. W. K. 



The Rural Mind and Social Welfare. By Ernest R. Groves 
of Boston University with a foreword by Kenyon L. Butter- 
field. The University of Chicago Press, 1922. Pp. XIV 
205. Price $1.50. 

Here is a new kind of book on the rural problems of 
the United States, a careful and scientific analysis of 



the rural social mind and its significance in our national 
life. Attention is here called to the social risk attend- 
ant on the crowd — suggestibility which is made pos- 
sible by the constantly increasing drift to the city. 
Rural people, says the author in the preface, have a 
greater social function than merely to grow food for 
city dwellers; they contribute to modern society atti- 
tudes of mind of great value. Rural welfare is a 
matter of national concern, and as our civilization 
grows more urban it becomes more and more necessary 
to understand and appreciate the social value of rural 
experience. 

Professor Groves has made a real contribution here 
to the solution of a perplexing problem and he has 
done it in a scholarly and practical fashion. It is a 
book for rural leaders everywhere. — E. W. K. 



Jean Mitchell's School. By Angelina W. Wray. Public 
School Publishing Co., Bloomington, 111. Pp. 244 and 
appendix. 

This book, which appeared first some twenty-odd 
years ago, has had a wide circulation and is still being 
widely read not only by rural school teachers and 
workers but by others as well. It was prepared in 
"the hope that it may bring to some other teacher a 
message of cheer and inspiration," and this hope of 
the author has been fully realized. 

It is a book on practical rural pedagogy, really an 
ideal story of the rural school in its working order 
from month to month throughout a school year. The 
author has assumed that there is dramatic movement 
in the true work of the teacher, a natural and unstudied 
movement. And here is the story of a "hard school" 
being brought into kindly cooperation by this kind of a 
teacher. It is an intensely interesting story and should 
be read by all young and inexperienced teachers. 
Others, older and experienced, will find the book 
delightful and interesting. — E. W. K. 



Principles of Sociology With Educational Application. 
By Frederick .R. Clow, Ph.D., New York. The Macmillan 
Co. Price 1.80. 

This book carries on its back the title : Principles of 
Educational Sociology. This title is misleading. By 
no stretch of the imagination can this book be classed 
as educational sociology. The full title as it appears 
on the title page, and as given above is more accurate. 
Educational sociology is a new science with no definite 
boundaries as yet. All work thus far has been only 
pioneering. This book makes no effort at delimitation. 
At the present time when a knowledge of sociology is 
coming to be regarded as quite as important as psy- 
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chology for the well-equipped teacher, and in this I do 
not refer alone to the high school teacher, but to those 
of every grade, the book under review readily finds an 
excuse for being. It is a volume in the publishers' 
Brief Course in Education Series and in the reviewer's 
opinion it is well placed. 

Every teacher who is interested in becoming a better 
teacher will profit by a careful study of this book. It 
is well organized and the selection of material is well- 
balanced. The teacher who makes a close acquaintance 
with this book will surely be led to read further. And 
this suggests one of the strong points of the book. 
The bibliographies at the end of each chapter, and the 
general one at the close of the book are good, excep- 
tionally so. The general bibliography might have been 
more serviceable had it been classified in subject order 
rather than just an alphabetical list. Another good 
feature of the book is the topics for study and for re- 
ports, and the problems for solution placed at the end 
of each chapter. The book may be safely commended 
to the teacher looking for a good introduction to the 
study of sociology. — G. O. M. 



Education in Texas. Compiled by Frederick Eby. Education 
Series No. 2, University of Texas Bulletin No. 1824. 
Austin, 1918. Pages xv 963. Price $2.50. 

This is a volume of source materials carefully selected 
and made accessible to enable students of the history 
of Texas to get a better acquaintance with the progress 
of education in that State. The work of selection has 
been done well as has also the editing. It is a unique 
contribution to the history of education in that State. 

The materials included in the volume cover wide 
range, beginning with the early educational efforts of 
the Spaniards and coming on down to 1890. The 
original purpose of the compiler was to bring the 
sources down to the present. But this purpose was 
abandoned when it became evident that the volume 
would be entirely too bulky if the period from 1890 to 
the present were adequately covered. Moreover, by 
1890 "all the fundamental features of our present 
educational system had become permanently established. 
The people of Texas had finally adopted the policy of a 
free public school system, including all grades from 

the primary to the University From that time 

there has been no serious interruption in the progress 
of education in the State. The only fundamental ad- 
ditions have been the adoption of compulsory attend- 
ance in 1915, and the recognition of the kindergarten 
as an integral factor in a public educational system in 
1917." For these reasons the latter decades are not 
covered in the compilation. Practically no material 
concerning the University of Texas is included in the 
, volume, because Dean H. Y. Benedict's rather complete 
Source Book is already accessible. 



The book contains materials dealing with the Spanish 
period, the Mexican period, the period of the Republic, 
the period from annexation to the Civil War, the period 
of the war and Reconstruction, and a great deal of 
space is given to materials dealing with the re-estab- 
lishment of the public school system in the seventies 
and with efforts during the years from 1883 to 1890, 
when the state school system was finally established. 
Throughout there are added to the enactments and 
official reports and documents the observations and 
views of contemporary critics which add greatly to the 
value of the book. The volume is therefore rich in 
documentary and source material dealing with educa- 
tion and will serve greatly to lessen the difficulty of 
students in getting a view of the subject. When this 
kind of work is done for all the Southern States (Mr. 
C. L. Coon did it for North Carolina for the period 
1790-1840 and Dean M. C. S. Noble of the University 
of North Carolina is now engaged in bringing it down 
to the present) the student of the history of education 
in the South will have his task rendered easier and 
safer also. Mr. Eby's volume is an admirable con- 
tribution to this end. A highly valuable feature of the 
work is a most complete bibliography comprising 72 
pages. — Edgar W. Knight. 



Publicity Campaigns for Better School Support (School 
Efficiency Monographs), Carter Alexander and W. W. 
Theisen. World Book Company, Yonkers, New York, 1921. 
Pages viii— 164. Illustrated. Price $1.35. 

The purpose of the handbook is to aid those strug- 
gling to secure adequate financial support for public 
schools. The experience of many communities in the 
effort to secure more financial support for schools 
shows that competition with the many demands for in- 
creased taxes for other purposes makes a forceful cam- 
paign on the part of school officials necessary if a con- 
vincing case is presented to the citizens. The present 
volume presents the principles and procedures under- 
lying the operation of successful school publicity, and 
the causes of the failure of unsuccessful campaigns are 
given. The book contains an anlysis of the technique 
and generalship of leaders in school campaigns and 
presents also material that provides facts and argu- 
ments to meet every situation. It will be valuable for 
superintendents and school boards. The book also 
contains a selected bibliography of publicity methods. 
— E. W. K. 



How to Measure in Education. William A. McCall, Assist- 
ant Professor of Education, Teachers College, Columbia 
University. New York: The Mcmillan Company, 1922. 
xiii 410 pages. 

Professor McCall's book should be read carefully 
by anyone who desires to know all that is being pro- 



